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ABSTRACT 



There has been a clear increase in the exchange of products 
that need some form of translation and particularly in the field of 
audiovisual material. However, very few higher education institutions in the 
United Kingdom have taken up the challenge to teach any of the translation 
modes implemented in the world of audiovisual products: subtitling, dubbing, 
or voice-over. By focusing this paper solely on subtitling, several aspects 
that ought to be taken into consideration when teaching a module of 
subtitling are highlighted such as theory and practice; professional and 
linguistic dimensions; equipment needed; Internet resources; and the like. 
Attention is paid to the rationale for such a module as well as the learning 
outcomes to be expected. Ideas about possible exercises with subtitles to 
stimulate students' creativity are also discussed. (Contains 25 published and 
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Teaching subtitling at university 



Jorge Diaz Cintas 
Roehampton University of Surrey 

There has been a clear increase in the exchange of products that need some form of translation and particularly 
in the field of audiovisual material. However, very few higher education institutions in the UK have taken up 
the challenge to teach any of the translation modes implemented in the world of audiovisual products: 
subtitling, dubbing or voice-over. By focusing in this paper solely on subtitling, I intend to foreground several 
aspects that ought to be taken into consideration when teaching a module on subtitling: theory and practice, 
professional and linguistic dimensions, equipment needed, internet resources and the like. I will also pay 
attention to the rationale for such a module as well as to the learning outcomes that one could expect from the 
students. Some ideas about possible exercises with subtitles to stimulate students’ creativity will also be 
discussed. 

Where are we? 

As inhabitants of the so-called global village, we are bound to be witnesses in this new 
millennium of an ever greater increase in the exchange of products that will need some form of 
translation and, particularly, in the field of audiovisual material. The fast developments taking place 
on the internet, the exponential growth of television channels, the popularity of computer games 
and the advent of DVD are but just a few examples that point clearly in this direction. However, 
and despite the importance of this area in our daily lives, very few educational institutions in the UK 
have taken up the challenge to teach dedicated modules on any of the translation modes 
implemented generally in the world of audiovisual products, be it subtitling, dubbing or voice-over. 
To the best of my knowledge, at an under-graduate level, only the University of Lampeter offers a 
module on subtitling and, as from academic year 2001, also the Roehampton University of Surrey. 
The virtual absence of degrees on translation and interpreting in the UK, except for the ones run at 
the University of Heriot-Watt and Sheffield, must be partially to blame for this situation. At an MA 
level, the University of Leeds and UMIST do have some modules dedicated to the subtitling of 
films. In the rest of Europe the picture is a lot more positive, with BA courses on subtitling at 
universities at the following locations: Antwerp, Barcelona, Brussels, Castellon, Corfu, Dublin, 
Ghent, Granada, Ljubljana, Maastricht, Mons, Turku and Vigo. There are also courses at Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Lille and Strasbourg that specialise in postgraduate study. In the main, all these 
courses concentrate on subtitling and only the Spanish Universities run parallel courses on dubbing, 
the primary mode of translating audiovisual products in this Iberian nation . 

Whilst there is a clear need for screen translators in countries that do not have English as their 
official language, one might argue that, given the fact that most of the audiovisual market is 
swamped with USA products originally in English, the need is not so acute in a country such as the 
UK. However, as I hope to demonstrate in these pages, subtitling has a great educational potential 
and can be used as an exciting and powerful tool in the language learning process. It deals with 
transferable skills, ability to summarise and get the gist of the message, interaction with the new 
technologies and the use of videos. Besides, the translation problems that students have to resolve 
when subtitling can easily be extrapolated to other translation areas: cultural references, linguistic 
variation, humour, false friends, etc. 

By focusing in this paper solely on subtitling, I intend to foreground several aspects that ought 
to be taken into consideration when teaching a module on subtitling: theory and practice, 
professional and linguistic dimensions, equipment needs and internet resources among others. I will 
also pay attention to the rationale for such a module as well as to the learning outcomes that one 
could expect. 

Objectives 

Even though the main focus of the module is the theory and practice of subtitling, the first 
lessons ought to be aimed at presenting the students with the different translation modes of 
audiovisual products (dubbing, voice-over, interpreting and subtitling), so that they can have a 
complete picture of the market and are aware of the similarities and discrepancies that characterise 



the various approaches. The differences between the traditional and simultaneous or live 
interpreting should also be investigated, as well as the different types of subtitling according to the 
linguistic dimension (inter-lingual and intra-lingual) or the technical dimension (open and close). 

Students will also learn the principles that regulate audiovisual translation, the main constraints 
that characterise this medium as well as the priorities that need to be established when dealing with 
an audiovisual text. As far as possible, the lecturer should work with original and real audiovisual 
texts and products and students should adhere to professional standards when rendering their 
translations. 

Professional dimension 

Subtitling is the end-result of the work carried out not only by the translator, but by a group of 
professionals that take part in the process. Students should learn about the different stages that are 
needed from the commission of the work until the broadcast or screening of the subtitled product. 
Of the people involved, the figures of the translator and the adaptor or subtitler are the most 
interesting from our perspective. Professional practice is rather divided in this area, and some 
studios will count on two different people, one to translate the dialogue and the other one to spot 
where and when the subtitles ought to appear and disappear on the screen and to adjust the 
verbatim translation according to the time and space constrains. The general tendency, though, is to 
get the same person to do all these stages and it is my belief that students ought to learn how to 
spot the dialogue, that is, how to decide when the subtitles appear on screen and when they 
disappear as well as to translate and adapt their solutions to the space and time available. The more 
prepared they leave university, the more employable they will be. 

Other related professional areas that such a course ought to take into consideration are: 

• normal practice in the real world; 

• in-house working versus freelancing; 

• expected salaries and pay rates, in order to be informed and, most crucially, to avoid 
flooding the market with unfair competition practices; 

• the different possibilities of finding work: nationally and internationally, via the internet; 

• prospective employers -public and private TV channels, subtitling studios, film distribution 
companies; 

• tax responsibilities and copyright ownership; 

• the existence and operation of some associations such as the European Association for 
Studies in Screen Translation (ESIST). 

Given the practical nature of this type of translation and its connection with the industry, 
possible links with some of the social agents could also be explored. Some overseas institutions 
have successfully established contacts that include visits to and work experience in some television 
channels, subtitling companies or film festivals. 

Linguistic dimension 

Subtitling consists in rendering in writing, usually at the bottom of the screen, the translation into 
a given target language of the linguistic exchanges uttered by the different actors, without 
forgetting the linguistic information that may come embedded in the image, e.g. letters, captions, or 
graffiti. Unless the original product is brief in dialogue and relies mosdy on the action or the 
photography, reduction is one of the main strategies that good subtitlers have to master. Prior to 
any proper subtitling, gist summaries are excellent exercises to prepare students. The added value 
of this way of looking at translation is that students have to renounce a word-for-word approach 
and consider the message that is being conveyed. They, then, have to try to render it in their own 
language, in a way that sounds natural and does not conflict with the image or the soundtrack of 
the original. 

Reductions can be of two types: partial, where we are dealing with condensation and total, when 
part of the message has to be eliminated. In the first case, students have to be aware that the need 
for semantic condensation must not jeopardise the syntax or style of the original. When 
restructuring the original message, “the subtitler has to be a master of precis whilst still producing 
O acceptable language” (Fawcett 1983:187). The value of the image cannot be forgotten and the 
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student should come up with solutions that take the iconic information into account and avoid 
translating what is explicitly communicated through the image. Coherence and cohesion are two 
extremely important parameters here and what is conveyed in the subtitle must not contradict what 
the image is telling the viewer. Moreover, since long sentences need to be continued in following 
subtitles and the viewer does not have the possibility of back-tracking in order to retrieve 
information, students must be made aware that the syntactic cohesion of the message needs to be 
given priority. 

In the case of elimination, students must be aware that they cannot dispose of information that 
later on in the film may be essential to the dramatic development of the story. Statements or 
comments that in a given moment of the film may seem anodyne and meaningless may later take a 
diegetic full meaning. If they have not properly transferred the relevant information, the coherence 
of the whole will be at stake. As with literary translation, or any other specialisation, students are 
strongly advised to watch the programme in its entirety in order to have an overall view of the 
product and avoid falling in the above-mentioned traps. This emphasis on reduction allows us to 
establish a parallel between the subtitler and the interpreter, in the sense that both professionals are 
forced to select and transfer into the other language only part of the original message, i.e. what is 
relevant to the communication act. 

However, there is a crucial point that distances both intercultural practices and that is their mode 
of discourse. Whereas interpreting remains in the realm of orality, subtitling implies a change of 
medium from oral to written speech. Although screen dialogue is not the same as the dialogue of 
everyday life, it still shows a series of paralinguistic characteristics that distance it from written 
discourse. Oral speech has a higher level of redundancy and repetitions. Sometimes actors do not 
finish their sentences or contradict themselves. In other instances their statements are grammatically 
or syntactically incorrect. If all these devices were to be transcribed verbatim in the subtitles, the 
audience will be taken aback and the message very difficult, if not impossible, to understand. 
Students need to be made aware of the strategies available to them when subtitling this material. 
The implications of this shift of medium, together with the ubiquitous need for reduction, means 
that not everything said can or needs to be accounted for in the subtitle. Depending on the context 
some solutions will take priority over some others. Elements of the linguistic exchanges that fulfil a 
phatic function such as fillers (you know, man, I mean...), vocatives and expressions as a way of 
introduction (hi, hello, hiya, bye...) can be eliminated along with repetitions that do not have a 
particular relevance, as is in the following example from Manhattan Murder Mystery (Woody 
Allen, 1993): 

No, wait a minute, wait. It, but it doesn't make any sense at all, Larry, because suddenly, you know, he 

murders her. I mean, what's it all about? 

No tiene sentido... 

...porque luego la asesina. ^Que pasa? 

Given the general belief that taboo expressions are a lot more offensive when written down than 
when uttered verbally, they do not have to be fully accounted for in the subtitles. Using them 
sparingly can also convey the same effect. The key point in this area is to be able to strike the right 
balance 2 . 

The semiotic dimension of the image and the visual context in which the action takes place can 
also be essential in the shaping of the subtitle, and the use of deictics, contractions and imperatives 
may help the subtitler to keep within the space restrictions. So, a question of the type “is that your 
computer?” can easily be subtitled as “is that yours?” if the person asking is pointing to a computer 
that appears on screen. 

In some areas, such as cases of linguistic variation — dialects, sociolects, regionalism and the 
like — the strategies to overcome the problems can be very limited and in most cases the subtitler 
will have to concede defeat. Only the spectator with a flair for foreign languages and a good ear for 
detail will be able to feed from the original soundtrack. 



Technical dimension 



The way to teach subtitling and what to expect from students will largely depend on whether the 
institution has access to dedicated subtitling programmes or not. The following points should be 
covered in the course, assuming students can work on one of the various professional work units 
available in the market. Given the fact that these programmes can be rather expensive, I will also 
advise on possible alternatives that do not require the technical equipment. 

The spotting of subtitles is subject to some considerations that students must be familiar with. 
Firstly, the time factor. The subtitle has to appear at the same time as the actor starts speaking and 
disappear when he stops talking. Although a margin of asynchrony is allowed in professional 
practice, students ought to try their best to keep to this principle. 

The presence of the subtitle on screen depends on the speed and rhythm at which the original 
dialogue takes place and the assumed average reading speed of the target audience. The “6 second 
rule” is largely applied, whereby two lines of a maximum of 35 spaces each (a total of 70) can be 
read in 6 seconds. From these referents one distributes the rest of the values. So, if the actor is 
talking for 4 seconds, the student would be able to inscribe his message in a subtitle of a maximum 
of 46 spaces. With an up-to-date subtitling programme this task is very easy. The student decides 
when to enter the subtitle and when to take it out. The computer will work out the exact time of 
permanence on screen, to the frame, and the available number of spaces. If the student attempts to 
go beyond the prescribed maximum, the programme will not allow it. For those without the means 
to work with one of these programmes, one way forward is to practice with a VHS tape, a video 
recorder and a TV set. To spot the dialogue, students listen to it, or read it if a dialogue list is 
available, and decide how to divide the original message and where the breaks should go. A 
comparison with the way it was actually done for the film or programme in question can be very 
illuminating. 

The spotting or cueing exercise can be very demanding and time consuming and, unless one has 
sufficient time in the module or the proper equipment, perhaps it is best for the teacher to do it 
himself following the same pattern and breaks as in the original product. In this case one has to 
work with a film or programme that has already been subtitled and the emphasis is placed on the 
linguistic aspects of subtitling rather than the technical ones. Students will then be given a 
transcription of the actual dialogue, divided according to the times and segmentation that have been 
implemented in the original scene. 

Although perhaps too technical and equipment dependent to be feasible at class, there are other 
aspects that students should be aware of. It is considered that subtitles pollute the image and 
therefore their presentation on screen ought to be as unintrusive as possible. For inter-lingual 
subtitling the agreed solution is that the subtitle will be placed usually at the bottom of the screen 
and be of two lines maximum. Legibility of the information is of paramount importance and, 
although the main parameters are mechanically adopted (type and size of font, for instance), 
students should be able to spot possible instances in which there could be a collusion between the 
subtitle and the scene's background and suggest other possible collocations; i.e. when the 
background photography is too light to create a proper contrast for the subtitle to be read, when 
something very important for the development of the action is taking place at the bottom of the 
screen or when something written appears at the bottom of the screen. 

Another of the tacitly agreed rules is that subtitles should not run over a cut and, although not 
always possible, the presentation on screen should respect it as far as possible. If the possibility of 
working with dedicated software exists, then students should try to follow this precept. However, 
when students can only work with pen and paper for the translation and cannot resort to the 
simulation of subtitles on screen, it is better to forget about it, but at least let them know what they 
should be looking at in the real world. 

Linguistic presentation of subtitles 

The formal presentation of subtitles on screen is not fortuitous or random and it adheres to a 
series of conventions and norms with which students need to be familiar. 

Firstly, students must be familiar with the ortho-typographic conventions that regulate the 
presentation of subtitles: the use of punctuation, indicating when two people speak in the same 
O subtitle, typographic resources and devices and the use of upper case. An easy exercise is to ask 
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